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£ s. d. 

To same for same, for Senckill, 344 5 

To same for same, for Tamlath, 141 8i 

To same for same, for Rathcoul, 75 9 9{ 

To same for same, for Newtown, 37 10 10J- 

To same for same, for Balymor, 452 4 0| 

To same for same, for Castlekevyn, on account of 

the continuance of war nothing was received, . . 8 13 10 

To same for same, for Kilmasanten, for same cause, 100 7 9\ 

To same for same, for Bretach, for same cause, . . 165 8 9 



Summa, . . . £6193 18 Hi 



He owes, . . . £908 16 7\ 



The said Master Thomas rendered account of said 
debt: 

Into the Treasury, £190 6 8 

293 13 4 



And owes £234 16*. l\d., which was after accounted 
for in the account of Robert de Ufford, in the roll 
of same year.' *' 



Dr. Todd gave a short account of his visit to the Bodleian 
Library, in company with Mr. Eugene Curry, in July, 1849, 
for the purpose of examining the Irish MSS. there preserved. 
He stated that, with the very efficient assistance afforded him 
by Mr. Curry, he was enabled to settle two important ques- 
tions which had previously been a source of error to Irish histo- 
rians. He had ascertained that the Psalter na Rami, by Aengus 
Ceile De, or the Culdee, was, in fact, a metrical version of the 
history of the Old and New Testaments, and not a collection 
of tracts on Irish Hagiology, as some had supposed. The 
MS. of tins work, preserved in the Bodleian Library, is of 
high antiquity, and in beautiful preservation ; and the work 
itself, if published, would be of the highest value to the lexi- 
cographer and philologist. 
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He had ascertained, secondly, that the original of O'Don- 
nell's Life of St. Columba was, beyond all doubt, preserved in 
the Bodleian. 

He then handed in to the President, for insertion in the 
Proceedings, the following list of the Irish MSS. examined 
by him and by Mr. Curry, during their visit to Oxford. 

Rawlinson, 406. — Contains a curious ancient poem on the 
clans and tribes buried at Clonmacnois. As many inscriptions, 
from the sixth to the eleventh century, are still extant on the 
tombstones at Clonmacnois, it would be very desirable to pro- 
cure a correct copy of this poem. 

"Rawl. 486. — A book of historical poems and pedigrees. 

Rawl. 487. — A very valuable collection of historical docu- 
ments on vellum. This volume contains an ancient tract 
entitled Cac pinrtqi aja, the Battle of Ventry Harbour, in 
Kerry. 

The Library of the Academy, and Trinity College Li- 
brary, contain several modern corrupted copies of this work, 
which are so bad that Irish scholai-s have hitherto considered 
it a modern production. But this copy in the Bodleian proves 
it to have been older than the fifteenth century, as the MS. 
in which it occurs is of that date. Its antiquity, however, 
was suspected from the fact, that " the Battle of Ventry" is 
quoted in the Book of Lismore, a MS. of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in a tract which has been transcribed into that collec- 
tion. This tract is a dialogue, in which the speakers are St. 
Patrick, Oisin, the son of Finn Mac Cumhall, and Cailte, 
Finn's cousin and counsellor. The two latter personages are 
represented as relating to St. Patrick the most remarkable of 
Finn's exploits, and amongst the rest, a short sketch of the 
Battle of Ventry is given, with a reference to the ancient his- 
torical tale so entitled, of which the only authentic copy as yet 
known is that preserved in the Bodleian MS. under considera- 
tion. 

" The Battle of Ventry" throws considerable and very 
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valuable light on the ancient topography of Munster, espe- 
cially of the counties of Limerick and Kerry. 

There is also in this MS. a good copy of the Dialogue 
already alluded to as preserved in the Book of Lismore, be- 
tween Patrick, Oisin, and Cailte. 

Then follows a Brehon Law Tract. 

On the lower margin of fol. 1 1 is the following memoran- 
dum, in the same handwriting as the rest of the MS. : 

" Gji na pcpiba& b' pinnlaec o Cacapai& 
bo Saioo mgen Cai&g ui TTIaille." 

"Written by Finnlaech O Cathasaidh [Finlay O'Casey], 
for Saidhbh [Sabia], daughter of Taidhg Ua Maillc [Teague 
O'Malley]." 

Dr. Todd was unable to say with certainty whether the 
existing pedigrees of the O'Malley families were sufficiently 
perfect to enable us to tell the period at which this lady lived.* 
But the memorandum is interesting, as proving that our an- 
cient Irish ladies were patrons of literature and learning, and 
employed scribes to write books of this kind for them. 

Raid. 488. — The Annals of Tighernach. This is the 
MS. from which these Annals were partly printed by Dr. 
O' Conor. 

Rawl. 489. —The Annals of Ulster. This is the MS. 
from which Dr. O'Conor printed the first part of these Annals. 

Rawl. 502. — This is a most important volume. It is on 
vellum and in fine preservation. 

It begins by a chronology of the ancient Eastern empires ; 
then follows a tract beginning with an account of the six ages 
of the world, probably the same which has been copied into 
the Speckled Book and other collections. 

At fol. 19 commences a beautiful and very ancient copy 

* The Four Masters, at the year 1 123, mention a Tadhg Ua Maille who 
was "drowned with his ship" at the Arran Islands, in that year. 
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of the tract so often referred to, but so little known, called 
Psaltar na Rami, or "The Psalter of the Poems," or, as 
Colgan thinks, " Psalter of the Divisions," i. e., " Psalterium 
raultipartitum." — Acta SS. p. 582. It is entitled, in the ori- 
ginal handwriting of the MS., 

"Ppalcaji na parm inpo pip, oo pigni Oengup cell toe." 

" The Psalter of the Poems begins here, which was made 
by Oengus Cele De," or Oengus the Culdee. 

This establishes the authorship of this work beyond any 
reasonable doubt, for this MS. is certainly not later than the 
twelfth century, and Oengus flourished in the ninth. He was 
for some time a monk of the celebrated Abbey of Tamhlacht, 
or Tallaght, near Dublin, and was surnamed Cele De (or ser- 
vant of God) from his great devotion and sanctity. Some 
suppose that he had this title from his having been one of 
the founders and early members of the order of ecclesias- 
tics called Cele De or Culdees, of whom so much has been 
written. 

Oengus was the author of many other works, particularly 
of the Martyrologies which bear his name, and other tracts 
relating to the history of the saints of Ireland, all of which 
are still extant, but, to the disgrace of this country, extant 
only in MSS., which, in another generation, will probably 
become illegible, or at least the ample means we now possess 
for illustrating and translating them will be Beriously dimi- 
nished, if not wholly lost. 

Colgan thinks that Aengus was the author of two works, 
both of which, although very different in their subject, bore, 
nevertheless, the same name of Psaltar na Rann. 

One of these he supposes to have had its name in the 
sense of Psalterium multipartitum, or the Manifold Psalter, 
from the fact that it consisted of the five following works, 
all of which are still extant in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 
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1 . A list of the Saints of Ireland, according to their eccle- 
siastical dignity ; of whom the author enumerates 345 bishops, 
299 priests and abbots, and 78 deacons. 

2. A list of Saints who had the same name ; which is di- 
vided into two books, one containing the homonomous male 
Saints, the other female Saints. 

3. A list of the Saints according to their parentage ; that 
is to say, Saints who were the sons of the same father; Saints 
who were the only sons of their fathers ; and female Saints, 
classified in the same way. 

4. A book on the mothers of the Saints, in which the ma- 
ternal genealogy of about 210 Saints, male and female, is pre- 
served. 

5. The Book of Litanies, addressed to the Saints. 
Colgan gives to these five tracts the collective title of 

Psaltar na Rann, on the authority of an ancient MS., in which 
a copy of the treatise on homonymous Saints is thus entitled : 
Homonymi Hibernice Sancti, ex Saltuir na rann, quod compo- 
suit JEngussius Keledeus. 

But the work called Psaltar na Rann, preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, is of a totally different character ; it is in 
fact an abridgment of the history of the Old Testament in 
Irish verse, consisting of a number of ranns or short poems, 
each poem relating to some remarkable event or period of 
sacred history. It is well described by Colgan in the follow- 
ing words (Acta SS. p. 582) : " Prseter jam memorata scrip- 
sit hie vir devotissimus metrico et elegant! stylo hystoriam 
Veteris Testamenti : quam omnia Dei opera inCreatoris laudem 
finaliter referendo, mentemque legentis et recitantis in ejus 
laudem, et amorem incendendo, ita in formam orationis effbr- 
mavit, et in partes distribuit, ut aptissime in utroque sensu 
Saltuir na rann, i. e., Psalterium metricum, vel Psalterium mul- 
tipartitum, vocari posset ; uti et de facto in alterutro vel utro- 
que sensu nuncupari et intitulari consuevit." It does not 
appear that Colgan had ever seen this work, and as many 
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mistakes have been made respecting it, it is desirable to put 
on record a somewhat full account of its contents. 

It consists of 162 poems, of which 150 (corresponding to 
the number of the Psalms) contain the history of the Old 
Testament, and constitute probably the original work, which 
was hence called the Psalter of Poems. Then follow two 
poems of a penitential character, and ten on the Resurrection 
and history of the New Testament. 

The first poem consists of eighty quatrains, or stanzas of 
four lines each. It describes the omnipotence, eternity, omni- 
science, and omnipresence of God ; the creation of the world 
from chaos ; the elements ; the firmament ; the planets, stars, 
and signs of the zodiac ; the course of the sun, and the whole 
system of ancient astronomy. It begins : 

"TTlo TCfpi TJij nime ndip" 

" My King is the triumphant Bang of heaven !" 

The second poem begins thus : 

" T?t bo pigne Ricech yieil" 

" The King who made the heavenly city." 

It consists of seventy-eight quatrains, and describes " the 
heavenly city ;" the throne of God ; the hosts of angels ; and 
all that is revealed in Scripture of the order and inhabitants of 
heaven. 

The third poem describes the creation of angels and arch- 
angels, with the names of the chief angels. 

The third poem consists of nine stanzas only, and describes 
the fall of Lucifer, with his sentence and condemnation. 

The fourth poem describes the horrors and torments of 
hell. It consists of twenty-three quatrains. 

The fifth consists of twenty-nine quatrains, and contains a 
description of Paradise, the creation of Adam and Eve, and 
the placing of Paradise at their command. 

The sixth poem consists but of six quatrains, and relates 
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the history of the prohibition given to Adam and Eve against 
touching the forbidden fruit. The poet says that he heard it 
as a tradition that Adam had been one thousand years and six 
hours in Paradise, before his transgression. 

The seventh poem describes the tempting of Eve and the 
fall of man. 

This must suffice as a specimen of the work, for time did 
not permit a complete perusal of it. All that could be done 
was to make a list of the first lines of each poem, for the pur- 
pose of identifying them if they should chance to turn up in 
any collection here or elsewhere, or if any fragment of the 
work should by chance be met with in this country. 

A fragment in the possession of Mr. Curry, was written 
in the county Leitrim in 1727 ; and as the Oxford copy was 
deposited in the Bodleian by Archbishop Laud, it follows 
that there must have been another copy in Ireland in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. It would be very desira- 
ble to ascertain where this copy now is ; and the fact is here 
noticed in the hope that some member of the Academy may 
have it in his power to make it known, if not to secure it for 
our library. 

Amongst the Egerton MSS. in the British Museum is a 
small manuscript volume, described in the printed catalogue as 
a copy of Psaltar na Bann, and stated to be in the handwriting 
of the learned Irish scholar, Peter O' Connell, of the county 
Clare, who died in 1824. 

Both these statements are mistakes. Mr. Curry found on 
examining the MS. that it is not a copy of the Psaltar na Bann, 
nor in the handwriting of Peter O'Connell. It turns out to be 
an Irish Martyrology, in verse, of much more recent date than 
the Psaltar na Bann, and in the handwriting of the celebrated 
Duald Mac Firbis, who was murdered in 1666. 

It is time, however, to return to the Bodleian MS. 

The Psaltar na Bann occupies thirty-nine folios. 

At fol. 40 we have a curious poem, very much of the 
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same character, and probably of about the same age as the 
Psaltar na Rann. It is introduced by the following note : 

" pcmcfcce incipic .1. cmcuo buiblicpfch hui Tiuacgaile pop 
pin panbecc Cipine cpia 5 oet>e 'l5 uipo V^T- ^° apbsabalaib 
m borfiuin, acup 00 ctvpoebaib coibmupa in boiiiain, acup bia 
hilchenelaib; acup bo nurinp a mbepla, acup bo aippib a naip- 
ecb, acup bia nanmannaib; acup bo aeppaib in boihain, acup bo 
nuriup cacha aeppe. Do pfip in cSfpcw mpo." 

" Pantecte incipit, viz., a translation made by Dubhlitir* 
O Huathghaile, of the Pandect of Cirine [St. Jerome], into 
Gaedhlic, here follows. Of the great conquests of the world, 
and of the genealogical branchings of the world, and of its 
various races ; and of the number of their languages ; and of 
the ages of their chiefs and their names ; and of the ages of 
the world, and of the duration of each age. This is accord- 
ing to the Septuagint." 

This poem begins 

" Cecna aimpip becab binn." 
" The first age of the noble world." 

The work here alluded to under the name of " Pandect of 
St. Jerome," is certainly his " Bibliotheca," or Latin version 
of the Bible. It is so called by Alcuin, in the well-known 
epigram which he annexed to his own copy of the Scriptures : 

" Nomine Pandecten proprio vocitare memento 
Hoc corpus sacrum, Lector, in ore tuo ; 
Quod nunc a multis constat Bibliotheca dicta 
Nomine non proprio, ut lingua Pelasga sonat."f 



* Dubhlitir, i. e., Black Letter. There were several abbots of this name 
living between the years 780 and 930. See note, next page. 

t Quoted by Vallarsius, in his Preface to the Bibliotheca of St. Jerome. 
Opp. S. Hieron., torn. ix. p. xi. (JVenet. 1770). The erroneous quantity given 
to the penultimate syllable of Bibliotheca, in these lines, is by no means 
uncommon amongst mediaeval writers. The entire epigram of Alcuin may 
be seen in Barosius, ad an. 778, 11. 23. 
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This poem was, therefore, probably intended to be pre- 
fixed to the Pandect or Bibliotheca of St. Jerome, according 
to a custom very prevalent in the middle ages, of prefixing (or 
postfixing) to copies of the Bible, verses laudatory of the holy 
Scriptures, or containing brief summaries of their contents. 

It is followed by the tract entitled " Sex states mundi," 
translated chiefly from Bede, of which we have copies in the 
Leabhar Breac, and in other MSS. 

Then follows Dubhlitir O'Huathghaile's* poem on the 
" Pantecte," on the branchings of the race of Adam, at fol. 44. 

This is followed by a poem by Mac Coisse of Boss, county 
Cork, on the geography of the old world. 

[There are fine copies of these two poems preserved in the 
ancient MS. known as the Book of Leinster, in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin.] 

These are followed, at fol. 46, by a poem on the kings of 
Jerusalem (twenty in number). 

This is followed by a poem on the collecting, the arrange- 
ment, the mode of singing, and the number of the singers of 
the Psalms of David in the Temple. 

Then follows a poem on the Exodus. 

This is followed by an account of the chaining of Eochaidh, 
the son of Enna Cinselach, King of Leinster (fifth century), 
to the celebrated Hole-stone, near Tullow, in the county 
Carlow.f 

Then follow a number of short and very ancient poems 
and scraps of prose, on the men of Leinster, some of them con- 
taining curious historical information. 

* In a copy of this poem transcribed into the Book of Lecan (fol. 36, b. 
col. i. line 22), the author's name is given in the last quatrain as Donnchuach 
Uu Fuathgaile, of Glenn Uishen, a celebrated church in Ossory. But here 
the name of the author is made Dubhlitre, which was possibly not a name, 
but an appellative of Donnchuadh, as it signifies the Slack-lettered, and seems 
to have denoted his high literary reputation or learning. If so, he was Abbot 
of Glen Uishen, and flourished in the ninth century. 

■f Book of BaUytnoate, fol. 77, b. [Reign of Niall of the Nine Hostages.] 
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Then an ancient poem by Flann Mac Maelmaedhog. on 
the triumphs of the men of Leinster. No other mention of 
tins ancient writer has been discovered, nor is any other copy 
of his poem known to exist. 

Then another poem on the Leinstermen, by Orthanach 
O'Caellama, of the Curragh of Kildare ; of which, however, 
only four quatrains remain, owing to the loss of some leaves 
in the volume. Of this writer no other mention occurs in any 
known document. 

Then follows an account of the great meeting of Drom- 
Ceat, in the county Deny, at which Saint Columb Ciile 
attended. 

Then follows what is commonly called " The Dialogue of 
the Two Sages." 

Then follows a curious and very ancient tract entitled 
" The False Judgments of Caratniad," who was Chief Justice 
to Conn of the Hundred Battles. His legal decisions were 
worded so as to be apparently false, but on examination were 
always found consistent with justice and law. 

Then a short tract on Irish Grammar, which, from its 
antiquity, is extremely curious and valuable. 

Then " Incipiunt pauca de nominibus Lageniensium," 
with genealogies. 

Then an ancient poem on the pedigree of Laeghaire Lore, 
ancestor of the Leinster noble families, by the royal poet, 
Finn Mac Eossa Eoe, king of Leinster. This poem was made 
for the kings of Leinster ; and contains their pedigrees, from 
Nuada Necht to Adam. It is the only specimen known of 
the works of this royal bard, who is so much spoken of by our 
old Gaedhlic writers. Nuada Necht was monarch of Ireland 
for half a year, A. M. 3949, and the poet Finn, who was his 
great grandson, may therefore have flourished at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

Then an ancient poem on the pedigree of Enna Cinse- 
lach, King of Leinster, about A. D. 400, carrying him up to 
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Adam. This poem was written by Laidcenn mac Bareda, 
who was a Druid, and one of the chief poets to Niall of the 
Nine Hostages ; and whose house in the east of Bregia was 
subsequently burned, and his son, with all his household, 
killed, by Eochaidh, the son of Enna, which event led to the 
latter being chained to the Hole-stone in Carlow. This is 
the only piece of this celebrated bard's works which is known 
to exist. 

Then " The Destruction of Dinn Righ," a royal mansion 
in Carlow, and the murder of Laeghaire, by his nephew, Lo- 
bhradh Loingseach.* 

Then a curious tract on the murder of the princesses at 
Tara, by Dunking, a Leinster prince, in the time of Cormac 
mac Art, in revenge for Cormac having levied on him the 
Boromean tribute. The names of all the princesses and of 
their fathers are given. The court in which the fearful deed 
was committed at Tara was ever since called Claenferta-na- 
ninghean, or the "inclined house of the virgins," because, as 
it is said of the other Claenferta at Tara, the house inclined 
to one side as a perpetual memorial of so atrocious and unjust 
a deed.t No other account is known to exist of the details 
of this murder of the princesses, nor of its cause. 

Then follows the succession of the monarchs of Erinn, 

Then an ancient poem on Tara. 

Then pedigrees of the Heremonians. 

Then pedigrees of the Hebereans. 

Then ancient poems on the kings of Cashel ; on the kings 
of Uisneach, or Meath ; on the kings of Dal Araidhe, &c, 
&c, &c. 

The volume, which is magnificently written, ends with 
folio 87, making 174 pages; and there can be little doubt 



* See the Tale of Maon, in Reliques of Irish Poetry, by Miss Charlotte 
Brook. 

t Vide Petrie's Antiquities of Tara, p. 118, for the " Two Claenfcrts." 
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that it was transcribed about the year 1 100. It was, doubt- 
less, compiled in Leinster. 

Bawl. 505. Vellum. — The Felire Aenghais, or Festology 
of Aengus Celi De, and some Latin lives of Irish Saints. 

Rawl. 506. Vellum. — Contains ancient pedigrees. 

A part of the Dinnseanchus, or tract on the etymology of 
the names of remarkable places in Erinn ; of which we have 
good copies in the libraries of the Royal Irish Academy and 
of the University. 

Forty-six folios of Brehon Laws. 

An imperfect copy of Cennfaeladh's ancient Irish grammar. 

Rawl. 514. Vellum. — A magnificent copy, in all proba- 
bility the original, of the life of Saint Colum Cille, by Mag- 
nus O'Donnell. 

The following extract from the preface to this work, so 
valuable for its curious legends and its topographical refer- 
ences, will be found of some interest. 

"Qcup bfo a pip ag luce legra na berapo 50 noechaio pf a 
mbdeab o 66m mdip, acup nd6 paibe ap pdgail 01 ace bloio 
t>on lebap 00 6e6c Goarimdn naetftra a Laioin, acup becan eli 
a-ngaibeilg, ap na bechcab 50 p6 6puai& b'pileoaib na ngai&el. 
Qcup p6p an cuib eli ina p66laib a pat) 6 cell ap pub cpen-le- 
bap Gpinb. Ocup ap o6ig lempa gopub e" bo b'dobap t>6 po. In 
naip cdneacap banaip allriiapaio bo benam gabdlcaip ap ctip a 
n©ipinn, bo rinllebap acup bo loipcecap dipb-6ella Gpinb uili, 
acup bo ihillecap a pepfne acup a pepepepa, acup pugacap m6- 
pdn bo caipib na naerh le6 bd ctpcib p6m ; amail mebpaijib pen- 
lebaip oipip ©penb, acup 50 hdipige amail liiebpai^ep an lebap 
bdpa hainm Cogab <5all P e ficnttelmlo. Qcup bo loipcecap acup 
bo rtnllebap dipb-6ellaib Choluim Chille 50 punnpa&ac. Ocup 
ap beimm lim gopab f an uaip pm bo millecap acup bo loipcecap 
alebaip, acup bo cuai&abecaambdcab, dec an began ppic pe 
na pepfb annpo. 

"bfo a pip ag luce 1656a na becapa gopab 6 TTlajnap mac 
Qeba, riiic Ge&a puaio, line N61II gaipb, rinc Coipp&elbaij an 
pfona hf Doihnaill, bo pupdil an cuib bo bf a laibin bon becaib 
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pi bo cup a T)J5ai&ilc, acup Do pupdil an cuib Do bf 50 cpuaib a 
TiScii&ils bi bo 6op a mbuga mnup 50 mbeic pf polup, pocuicpena 
bo cac uile ; acup 00 cimpaig acup bo cui6l an 6uib 00 bf 
pppeice ap peb penlebop Gpenn bi, acup bo oecc ap a bel pem 
hi ap pdgail cpafcaip po m6ip; acup ap caieheaih aimpipi paibe 
pia, ogd pcuibep cmbup bo cuippeab p6 gac en cuib bi ma hinab 
micubaio pen, am ail acd pcptbca annpo pfp. 

" Qcup ap ngabdil bdibe acup bpdcaippi 66 pe na dpb-naerh 
acup pe na pdtpun gpd&ach p6n bd paibe pe po btirpaccac. 

"Q Cainlen phuipc na cpf nariiac, umoppo, 00 beccaig in bera 
po, an can bub pldn bd blia&am bee ap picic ap cuic cet ap 
mfle bliabam ben Cijepna." — Folio 1, b. 

" And be it known to the Readers of this Life, that it was 
extinguished for a long time, and that there was not be found 
but a fragment of the Book, which holy Adamnan compiled 
of it in Latin, and another small portion in Irish, compiled by 
the Irish poets in a very difficult dialect ; and the remainder 
in legends scattered throughout the Old Books of Erinn. And 
it is my opinion that the following was the cause of this. 

" "When foreign Danes came at first to make a conquest in 
Erinn, they destroyed and burned all the chief churches of 
Erinn, and they destroyed their shrines and libraries (writings), 
and they carried off quantities of the Relics of her Saints to their 
own country, as it is recorded in the old historical Books of 
Erinn, and particularly as it is recorded in the Old Book which 
is named ' The War of the Danes with the Gaedhil.'* And 
they burned and destroyed the chief churches of Collum Cille 
in particular. And I am certain that it was at that time they 
destroyed and burned his books, and that his Life was lost, 
excepting the little of it that has been collected to be written 
here. 



* An imperfect copy of this ancient account of the wars of the Danes in 
Ireland, was found by Mr. Curry in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
It was afterwards perfected by Dr. Todd, who collated it with a MS. in the 
Burgundian Library, Brussels. 
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" Be it known to the readers of this Life, that it was Manus, 
the son of Hugh, son of Hugh Roe, son of Niall Garve, son 
of Torlogh of the Wine, O'Donnell, that ordered the part of 
this Life which was in Latin to be put into Gaedhlic ; and 
who ordered the part that was in difficult Gaedhlic to be modi- 
fied, so that it might be clear and comprehensible to every one ; 
and who gathered and collected the parts of it that were scat- 
tered through the old Books of Erinn ; and who dictated it out 
of his own mouth (in his own words) with great labour, and a 
great expense of time in studying how he should place all the 
parts of it in their proper places, as they are written here after 
us ; and in love and friendship for his illustrious Saint, relative, 
and Patron, to whom he was devoutly attached. 

" It was in the Castle of Port-na-tri-Namad (now Lifford 
Castle, county Donegal) this Life was indited, when were 
fulfilled twelve years and twenty and five hundred and a 
thousand of the age of the Lord" [A.D. 1532].* 

This distinguished chieftain and historian died in the same 
year that he finished the compilation of this work. 

The Life of Colum-Cille is followed, in this volume, by 
valuable poems on the O'Donnells and other northern chiefs, 
by Mann Mac Lonan, a Munster poet, who was killed about 
the year 920, and Flann the Professor, of Monaster Boice, 
who died in 1050. 

Laud, 610. — This volume is already described in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Irish Academy for the year 1842. 
Vol. II. p. 336. 

Laud, 615. Vellum. — From folio 5 to folio 139, this volume 
contains about 160 religious poems, ascribed chiefly to Saint 
Colum-Cille. There are a few of them ascribed to Saint 
Patrick, and a few to other early Irish Saints. This is a most 
curious collection of ancient Irish poems, exhibiting various 
shades of theology and doctrine. They are evidently not in 

* Colgan says 1520. Trias, p. 446. 
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all cases the genuine productions of Patrick and Columba ; 
but they are not, on that account, the less valuable as histori- 
cal documents, because they are certainly of great antiquity, 
and express the opinions which the writers of these poems 
entertained themselves, or believed the personages to whom 
they ascribed them to have entertained. 



Lord Talbot de Malahide exhibited a small flint knife, 
with a handle formed of moss, found in the bed of the river 
Bann, at Toome bridge. 

" The knife was found, in the course of the present year, 
in the bed of the river Bann, near the bridge of Toome, be- 
tween the counties of Antrim and Derry. It is of grey flint, 
and was accompanied by others without handles. It was, 
however, enveloped in a kind of handle made of moss, and, 
I believe, is the only one of that description ever discovered. 
The moss has been submitted to the examination of Mr. 
Wilson, of Warrington, who pronounces it to be the Hyp- 
num brevirostre, a variety common in the neighbourhood 
of Killarney and other parts of Ireland. This is what one 
would have been led to expect by a priori reasoning, as it is 
not likely that the stone-period of the northern archaeologists 
reached beyond the existing flora and fauna. 

" I have seen no account of a similar application of moss. 
Some of the stone knives found in Denmark, described by 
Professor Worsaae, have elaborately ornamented handles of 
the same material, but I believe none of these have been 
found in Ireland. The generality are of a very rude descrip- 
tion, very few of them are ground down to an even surface, 
like so many beautiful flint axes and other implements found 
elsewhere. These probably had wooden handles attached to 
them, in the manner of the South Sea islanders' axes, lances, 
arrows, &c. 

" It is supposed that flint knives were used, for sacred 
purposes, long after the introduction of the hard metals, as 
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the Jews still use them in some countries for the purpose of 
circumcision. This might account for the rude mode of con- 
struction; it may be conventional and archaic, perhaps pre- 
scribed by the ritual of Druidism. However, in this instance, 
the number found would appear to negative the supposition. 
They were probably intended for daily use, and the moss 
would serve to steady the hand and prevent its slipping." 



Rev. Joseph A. Galbraith read a communication on the 
Apsidal Motion of a freely suspended Pendulum. 



Sir William Rowan Hamilton entered into some explana- 
tory details respecting the nature and properties of that 
Aconic Function of six vectors, of which he had spoken in a 
recent communication with reference to a certain generali- 
zation or extension of Pascal's theorem, conducting to a rela- 
tion between ten points on a surface of the second order. 

In the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy for July 
20, 1846, it was remarked by Sir W. Rowan Hamilton, that 
the theorem of Pascal might, in the calculus of quaternions, 
be expressed by the following general equation of cones of the 
second degree : 

S.0/3'/3"=O, 
where 

=V(V.aa , .V.« ra a"), 

/S'-VCV.oV.V.a'V), 
/r=V(V.«V".V.a v a); 

a, a\ a", a m , a", a v being any six homoconic vectors, and the 
letters S and V being the characteristics of the operations of 
taking respectively the scalar and vector parts of a quaternion. 
Now. it is precisely that function of six vectors a . . a v , which 
was thus denoted in that communication of 1846, by S. /3j3'/3", 
to which it has since appeared to Sir W. Rowan Hamilton 
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